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EDITED BY SAMUEL RHOADS, observance of those Divine laws and injune- 


To whom all Communications may be addressed. | tions which are acknowledged to be binding up- 
i. on its individual members ? 

If it be said, that Christianity exonerates na- 

a wt tions from those duties which she has imposed 
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' | not perceived why it may not, with equal pro- 
——— | priety, be urged in justification of a violation of 
- — = — weary Nivine : 
Considerations respecting the Luwfulness of War i cme eee ™ — Ged, whe 
| may not the same authority exercise the same 4 
ADDRESSED TO THE TEACHERS AND PROFESSORS OF CHRIS- power in*regard to every other law of the Crea- 3 : 
TIANITY IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. tor ? Again, if the plea of expedience in rela- 
(Concluded from page 645.) | tion to Christian doctrine and practice be admis- 
The Apostles foretold that, after their decease, ' sible; by it could not the multitude of martyrs 
a departure from the purity of the Christian faith have escaped, who offered up their lives rather 
would take place—that “ men would arise speak- than deny the Lord that bought them, or violate : 
ing perverse things, to draw away disciples after his holy injunctions ? ' 
them,” and that “many would follow their per-| It may be said,— indeed it often is said, that 
nicious ways, by reason of whom the way of war, though a great evil, is an evil that cannot 
truth would be evil spoken of.” | be avoided in the present state of the world; and 
That this prediction was strictly fulfilled, will this conclusion may serve to quiet the consciences <a 
be generally admitted. The falling away from of many, whose feelings revolt at the fearful re- F 
the meek and unresisting spirit which so conspic- | alities of war. Let us examine the correctness 7 
uously marked the primitive Church, was gradu-' of the conclusion, that war is unavoidable—has a 
al, keeping pace with the increase of the general the trial been made, and found to be impractica- 
profligacy, and was doubtless accelerated by the ble? _ . 
corrupting influence of a union between the! It is indeed to be regretted, that no instante 
Church and the State. | of a strictly national character has yet occurred 
When princes adopted the Christian religion to test the practicability of the principle for 
from motives of state policy, it is not just cause which we plead,—an unreasoning reliance upon 
of surprise, that courtiers should claim to be con- the Omnipotent Arm for protection and defence. 
verts—nor that a modified and adulterated sys-; There is, however, a case to which we may refer, 
tem of religion should ensue, and ultimately pre-' of a strong character, and sufficiently national for 
vail amongst subjects,—nor that war should cease ' all the purposes of our argument. 
to be regarded as a violation of the spirit and 
precepts of the Gospel. 





















under the Gospel Disp nsation. 


























Pennsylvania, 
it is known, was settled by men who believed 
that Christianity forbade war under any and ever 















It will not be denied, that the precepts and’ pretext. They acted in strict accordance wit 
, injunctions of our blessed Lord, are binding up-| this belief. They planted themselves in the } 
. on individual believers. It becomes then an in-| midst ofsavages. They were surrounded by men i 
. quiry of the utmost importance, and we commend | who knew nothing of written treaties, or the ob- bet 
e it to the mature and solemn reflection of all, | ligations of revealed religion ; by men who were 
: by what human authority—by what human tri- | addicted to war in its most sanguinary and re- 
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years,” and up to the time that the government 
of the colony passed into other hands, they en- 
joyed uninterrupted peace. 

“The Pennsylvanians,” says Clarkson, “ be- 
came armed, though without arms ; they became 
strong, though without strength; they became 
safe, without the ordinary means of safety. For 
the greater part of a century, and never, during 
the administration of William Penn, or that of 
his proper successors, was there a quarrel or a 
war.”—“ Whatever the quarrels of the Pennsyl- 
vania Indians were with others, they uniformly 
respected, and held sacred, as it were, the terri- 
tories of William Penn.” 

The settlers of Pennsylvania, relying upon Di- 
vine protection, placed themselves in the midst 
of savages, without the means of resisting aggres- 
sion ;—and even savage magnavimity felt the ap- 
peal—suppressed the war-cry—and permitted 
them to possess the land in undisturbed peace. 
What a lesson, may we not ask, to Christian ha- 
tions ! 

How painfully, how instructively, does the sit- 
uation of other American colonies contrast with 
this! We will not attempt to portray it; but 
refer to the blood-stained pages of colonial his- 
tory. 

Will it be said that the same confiding spirit 
and peaceable deportment, if practised in sincer- 
ity and truth, towards nations professing the be- 
nign religion of the Gospel, would be more dan- 
gerous, or less successful? We trust not—such 
a conclusion would be a libel upon mankind—a 
denial of the efficacy of the Christian religion— 
and an inexcusable distrust of the Providence and 
moral government of God. 

It is not unusual to attempt a justification of 
war under the Gospel dispensation, by referring 
to the wars of the Jews, under the dispensation 
of the Law. It is conceded that many of these 
wars were authorized by the Supreme Ruler of 
the universe, for purposes of his own iuscrutable 
wisdom’; but this high authority cannot be 
claimed by Christian nations; and it has been 
shown that the two dispensations are essentially 
different—that holy men, during the continuance 
of the legal dispensation, predicted, under the 
influence of the spirit of prophecy, that the time 
would come when nation should cease to lift up 
sword against nation, or to learn war any more. 
We have seen that the Divine Author and Found- 
er of the existing dispensation, called the atten- 
tion of his followers to those violent and vindic- 
tive passions, the indulgence of which were al- 
lowed under the Law, for the express purpose of 
excluding them from the code of morals which 
it was His purpose to establish; and that His 
immediate followers, and their successors for near- 
ly two centuries, firmly believed that war was 
forbidden by their Divine Master. We have 
shown that the conviction was so solemnly sealed 
upon their consciences, that when called by the 
rulers of that day to serve as soldiers, no earthly 
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consideration or suffering could induce them to 
swerve from this article of primitive Christian 
faith. 

And the early writers, Ireneus, Justin Martyr, 
and Tertullian, affirm as their belief, that the 
prophecy which declares that men should turn 
their swords into ploughshares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks, was then fulfilled. 

With the hope of enforcing our views upon 
this subject, and for the purpose of showing that 
they are neither wild nor visionary, we here offer 
the sentiments of persons respecting it, who lived 
at different periods of time, and were eminent 
for their piety or learning. 

“War,” says Erasmus, “does whore harm to 
the morals of men than even to their property 
and persons :”—and again, “ They who defend 
war, must defend the dispositions which lead to 
war; and these dispositions are absolutely for- 
bidden by the Gospel.” 

Richard Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, asserts 
that “ War has practices and principles peculiar 
to itself, which but ill quadrate with the rules of 
moral rectitude, and are quite abhorrent to the 
benignity of Christianity.” 

Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon and Lord 
high Chancellor of England, says, that “ War in- 
troduces and propagates principles and practices 
as much against Heaven as against earth ; it lays 
our nature and our manners as waste as our gar- 
dens and habitations ; and we can as easily pre- 
serve the beauty of the one, as the integrity of 
the other, under the cursed jurisdiction of drums 
and trumpets.” 

William Law, a pious minister of the church 
of England, and well known as the author of 
“ A Practical Treatise on Christianity,” avers 
that “ There is not a virtue of Gospel goodness, 
but has its death-blow from war.” 

The eminent Dr. V. Knox, after remarking 
that almost all the professions have some charac- 
teristic manner, observes, ‘“ It happens, unfortu- 
nately, that profligacy, libertinism, and infidelity, 
are thought by weaker minds, almost as necessa- 
ry a part of a soldier’s uniform, as his shoulder- 
knot. To hesitate at an oath, to decline intoxi- 
cation, to profess a regard for religion, would be 
almost as ignominious as to refuse a challenge.” 

The British poet, Southey, notwithstanding he 
had eulogized the heroes of his native land, was 
constrained to speak in terms of high commenda- 
tion of those who refuse to fight; and he de- 
clares, that “ The prohibition of war by our Di- 
vine Master, is plain, literal, and undeniable.” 

The Bishop of Llandaff, already quoted, says, 
“T am persuaded that when the spirit of Chris- 
tianity shall exert its proper influence over the 
minds of individuals, and especially over the 
minds of public men in their public capacities, 
over the minds of men constituting the councils 
of Princcs,—when this happy period shall arrive, 
war will cease throughout the whole Christian 
world.” 
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Now, if it be true that—“ The dispositions 
which lead to war are absolutely forbidden by 
the Gospel ;’—if they “are quite abhorrent to 
the benignity of Christianity ;’—if war “ intro- 
duces and propagates opinions and practices as 
much against Heaven as against earth ;’—if it 
“lays our nature and our manners as waste as our 
gardens and habitations,” and renders it difficult 
to preserve “ the beauty of the one, as the integ- 
rity of the other :”— 

If “ there is not a virtue of Gospel goodness, 
but has its death-blow from war ;”—if it is pro- 
ductive of “ profligacy, libertinism, and infideli- 
ty ;’—if all this be true, should not every wise 
and good man—should not all who are seeking 
to promote the present and eternal welfare of 
their fellow men, unite in one great and untiring 
effort to abolisk,—to banish from the earth this 
cruel, demoralizing, and destructive scourge ? 

A state of universal and enduring peace—even 
if, as some suppose, it is to be accomplished by 
a special interposition of Divine Providence, at 
some remote period of time,—is a delightful 
theme to contemplate. 

We, also, believe, in accordance with prophe- 
ey, that it will arrive; but, we believe that it 
will be a result of individual faithfulness. We 
fully unite in opinion with the Bishop of Llan- 
daff, that peace will become universal, “ when- 
ever the spirit of Christianity shall exert its pro- 
per influence ;”—and we have shown that Chris- 
tianity did produce it, in an earlier and purer 
state of the Church—so far, at least, as Chris- 
tianity prevailed. 

If, then, peace on earth be looked to as an end 
and an aim of our holy religion—is not each in- 
dividual believer called upon to cultivate in him- 
self, and endeavor to promote in others, those 
feelings and that course of conduct which are 
calculated to produce this blessed effect ? 

We have ventured especially to reqnest the 
attention of those who have assumed the respon- 
sible station of ministers and teachers of the 
Christian religion, to this subject, because, what- 
ever affects the character of this religion, or op- 
poses its progress in the world, seems peculiar- 
ly to claim their notice. And we would suggest, 
that the fact of our country being at the present 
time engaged in war, furnishes a strong reason 
for entering into a careful examination of the ev- 
idence respecting the lawfulness of war under 
the Gospel dispensation. 

May we venture to ask whether those pacific 
principles by which the Church in the apostolic 
age—and, indeed, during the first and greater 
part of the second centuries,—was so remarkably 
distinguished, are inculeated by the Christian 
teachers of the present day, with that clearness 
and fulness to which they are justly entitled ? 

Even those who do not fully unite with us in 
the belief, that “war is unreservedly prohibited 
by the Christian religion,” must admit, that, be- 
sides the misery and suffering it produces, it is 


highly demoralizing, and that it eminently tends 
to retard the progress of vital religion among 
men :—and if so, the glorious theme of “ peace 
on earth’ should not fail to find devoted advo- 
cates in all who are sincerely seeking to promote 
the present and eternal welfare of their fellow- 
men. 

We are aware that when the public mind is 
strongly excited, it may require great moral cour- 
age, and a deep and abiding sense of duty, to en- 
able the pastor to stand firmly at his post, and 
advocate the noble cause of peace. But these 
are occasions when, by reason of the position he 
occupies, his constant intercourse with the peo- 
ple, and the influence he exerts upon their feel- 
ings, he may—by restraining, or giving a right 
direction to the popular impulse—become instru- 
mental in hastening the day when righteousness 
shall sover the earth, as the waters cover the 
sea. 

In conclusion, we would ask attention to one 
view of the subject of war, which commends it- 
self with awful solemnity to the consideration of 
all, and with peculiar force to those we are now 
addressing. We refer to the ultimate—to the 
unseen consequences of war—to the final state of 
the myriads of spirits, disembodied, it is greatly 
to be feared, while under the influence of the 
most ferocious passions, and sent uncalled, into 
the world of righteous retribution. 

The reflection is awful indeed—and must, we 
would fain hope, command the most serious at- 
tention ;—and by producing a firm conviction of 
the utter incompatibility of war with the meek, 
forgiving, and peaceable spirit of the Gospel, 
lead to increased and earnest efforts to eradicate 
from the earth this scourge to the family of man. 

If, then, the fruits of war be anguish unspeak- 
able, and bitterness in the latter end—how 
strong—how powerful is the claim upon our ef- 
forts to oppose it, and restore the Church to the 
state of purity in which it stood in the primitive 
period of its existence ! 

May the Lord in his mercy hasten the day 
when this shall be effected ;—when nation shall 
no longer lift up sword against nation, and the 
people shall learn war no more; but the king- 
doms of this world shall become the kingdoms of 
the Lord, and of his Christ. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of a Meeting of 
the Representatives of the Religious Society of 


Friends, of the Yearly Meeting of New York, held in 
the City of New York, the 4th of First month, 1848. 


RicHARD CARPENTER, Clerk. 


+ 08m 
SCRIPTURE STRIKINGLY CONFIRMED. 


One of the most interesting of the monuments 
of ancient Rome, is the triumphal arch erected 
to commemorate the conquest of Jerusalem by 
Titus, who, after the destruction of the temple, 
made a triumphal march to Rome, bringing with 
bim a long train of captive Jews and the spoils, 
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among which were the sacred vessels of the 
temple. This procession is represented in the 
beautiful arch, which thus furnishes an illustra. 
tion of the Bible nowhere else to be found, these 
being the only representations that exist of the 
sacred vessels—the table of the showbread, the 
golden candlestick with its seven branches, aud 
the silver trumpets used by the priests to pro- 
claim the year of Jubilee. The Roman Senate 
and people little thought, when erecting this 
monument to a deified emperor, that they were 
erecting a monument tothe true God in the 
verification of prophecy and Divine history. A 
recent traveller says, not one of the Jews of 
Rome, of whom there are about six thousand, 
will, even at this day, pass under the arch of 
Titus, although it spans one of the thorough- 
fares of the city ; they shun itas a memorial of 
a subjugation of their nation which has never 
yet been retrieved, and regard it with aversion. 
niet 
From the London Friend. 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING, 1859. 
Fifth Month 18th.—The meeting assembled 


as usual at‘ten A. M. The number of Friends 


present was considered rather larger than usual. 
It was opened by a short address from a Friend, 
who commenced with the words, “If we draw 
near unto the Lord, He will draw near unto us.” 
This communication was followed by six or 


seven others; and the Clerk (Joseph Thorp) 


then opened the meeting, and proceeded to call 
over the names of the representatives. About 
twelve were absent, mostly from indisposition. 
The name of our late friend Jose ph Sturge ap- 
peared as a representative from Warwickshire, 
and the bereavement occasioned by his sudden 
decease, as also by the deaths since the last 
Yearly Meeting, of John Yeardley and John 
Allen, was alluded to by Josiah Forster. Joseph 
Thorp added the name of Joseph Eaton, express- 
ing his belief that of all these dear friends it 
might be trustfully said, “They rest from their 
labors, and their works do follow them. * * 
The Clerk stated that a sealed letter was on 
the table directed to the Yearly Meeting, and, 
in accordance with the usual practice, two 
Friends were appointed to ascertain its fitness 
or unfitness for perusal in the meeting. At 
this juncture an inquiry was received from the 
women’s meeting whether it was then a suitable 
time to receive the visit of a woman Friend un- 
der religious concern. It was concluded to be 
so, and an answer sent to that effect. * * * 
Our friend Priscilla Green, accompanied by 
Mary Nicholson and two other women Friends 
here entered the meeting, and, after a short 
time of silence, briefly and beautifully addressed 
us. The general purport of her communication 
appeared to be todirect our attention to Him 
whom the righteous of old could acknowledge to 


have been their “dwelling-place in all genera- 
and to encourage an earnest seeking, 


tions ;” 


especially by the young, for that “wisdom which 
is from above, and is first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality, and without 
hy pocrisy.” * * . * 
The answers to the Queries were then pro- 
ceeded with as far as Cornwall inclusive. From 
Bristol and Somerset a testimony was read re- 
specting Arnee Frank, which elicited remarks. 
* * * * * 
On the re-assembling of the meeting in the 
afternoon, the report from the Committee of 
Representatives proposed Joseph Thorp to be 
continued as clerk, and Robert Charleton and 
Edward Backhouse, Jr., to be assistants for the 
present year, which was cordially united with 
by the meeting. The answers to the Queries 
were proceeded with as far as London and Mid- 
dlesex inclusive. Testimonies were read from 
the West Division of Cornwall Monthly Meet- 
ing respecting Maria Fox and Lucretia Crouch ; 
and from Guisborough Monthly Meeting re- 
specting Ann Coning. Some brief remarks were 
made on that for Maria Fox, Joseph Thorp 
characterising it as a triumphant testimony. 
Towards the close of the sitting, Josiah Forster 
spoke of the wants of Friends in Norway, in re- 
gard to education. They are precluded from 
sending their children to the public schools by 
the use—enforced in these—of the Lutheran 
Catechism ; and their means are not sufficient to 
give them education elsewhere. This statement 
led to the reading of an interesting paper from 
friends of Newcastle, which entered more gen- 
erally into the circumstances of our Norwegian 
brethren. It was concluded that a subscription 
list should be placed in the Clerk’s office, where 
Friends who inclined to become donors or sub- 
scribers to an education fund were requested to 
enter their names. The meeting adjourned at 
about half-past six to ten o’clock next morning. 
Fifth- day morning.—On our sitting down 
this morning, the Friends appointed yesterday 
to examine the sealed communication, reported 
that it was from a body of seceders from the 
Society in America. They considered it un- 
suitable to be read in the meeting, but, alluding 
as it did to the “ Salutation to all who bear the 
name of Friends,”—issued by the Y early Meet- 
ing in 1857,—they recommended that it should 
be verbally referred to the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, to whom the circulation of that document 
had been committed. After considerable ex- 
pression of sentiment—several Friends thinking 
it better simply to decline the acceptance of the 


,|communication—the course recommended by 


those who had examined it was adopted. 
Immediately on the disposal of this subject, we 
had again a visit from two women Friends, Chris- 
tine Alsop and Sarah Harris. The former ex- 
pressed a concern which had rested on her for an 
increase of laborers in the Lord’s harvest—espe- 
cially from among our young men, and ber belief 
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that we should, if faithful, feel itto be our duty to | God and of our Lord’s sufferings and sacrifice 
confess Christ, not only in conduct and conver-| for us, dwelt in the heart, it would render the 
sation, but with the lip and the tongue. A |attendance of our meetings and other religious 
prayer was then offered by Sarah Harris, fol-| duties a delight, and there would be little need 
lowed by a short address from the same Friend, | of any other incitement to them. 

and a very few additional words from C. Alsop;|_ A Friend spoke at some length on the subject 
the tenor of the latter communications being to|of the condition of our youths after leaving 
direct the attention of all who should take part|school. He was aware of the great temptations 
in the deliberations to the necessity of seeking | incident to such of this class as are in affluent 
for and acting under the presidentship and wis- | circumstances, and believed they much needed 
dom of the Lord. On the women Friends re-|the kind and Christian help of their older 
tiring, a testimony was read from Newcastle | friends; but his remarks were particularly di- 
Monthly Meeting respecting Margaret Richard- | rected to those for whom it is needful to take 
son, which was followed by some ministerial | some kind of situation for their support. These, 
communications in connection with it. The|whether engaged in the farm, the shop, the 
answers to the Queries were then proceeded with | counting house, or the bank, he believed suffered 
as far as Warwickshire, &c., Quarterly Meeting; | from the want of sufficient recreation. Their 
when Samuel Bowly addressed us in a very | period of life was one when it was especially im- 
touching testimony to the Christian character| portant not to overtask the strength. Where 
of our late dear friend Joseph Sturge, a member | this was done, debility followed, both of body 
of that Quarterly Meeting. S. B. spoke of the|and mind; and it was only to be expected that 
constant sense of responsibility under which he | after six days of undue exertion, the following 
appeared to live and act, and which led him—|one should prove a time of weariness, and that 
in a degree unusual for one of his kindly feel-| the protracted labors of Seventh-day should be 
ings—to the honest avowal of his sentiments, | followed by drowsiness at meeting on First-day 
whether in that meeting or elsewhere, even| morning. This undue tasking of the powers in 
when aware that to many they would be unpal-| youth was pernicious in another respect. It so 
atable. He also alluded to the great care he|enfeebled the mind, that disinclination was felt 
bestowed on the religious training and instruc-| for pursuits of a useful and intellectual charac- 
tion of his children ; and took occasion, in con-| ter, and recreation was sought rather in those 
nection with this, to express his belief that far | which were exciting and pernicious. The Friend 





more earnestness was needed amongst us in the | then further adverted to the conduct of such as, 


matter of family devotion. The Clerk added a 
few words in unison with what had been ex-/ adequate arrangements for the religious benefit 
pressed as to Joseph Sturge. The reading of a|of those under their care, as likely to prove a 
long but very interesting testimony from Devon-|stumbling-block to their young apprentices or 
shire House Monthly Meeting respecting John | assistants. 
Yeardley was then commenced. At its conclu-; On his taking his seat, the Clerk left the 
sion, James Clark alluded to the great value of | table, in order to take the train to Birmingham, 
John Yeardley’s services amonst the young, and | where the remains of the late Joseph Sturge 
Charles Tylor added a few words in unison. were to be interred on the following morning. 
In the afternoon sitting, the answers to the Many Friends followed him, probably with the 
Queries were proceeded with and concluded. | same intention. 
The answers from the select meeting, and the 
summaries of distraints, furnished by each Quar- 
terly Meeting, were then read. * a 


from business considerations, did not make 


After a short pause, the subject of issuing a 
General Epistle this year was considered. It 
was concluded to do so, and a Minute was read 
The distraints reported this year amounted | referring its preparation to the Committee of 
to about £5,700, being three or four hundred | Representatives. 


less than last year. No remarks followed on| From the answers to the twelfth Query, it ap- 


the subject, and the Clerk submitted that the | pears that 62 individuals have joined the Society, 
proper time had arrived for a serious co 


on the ground of convincement, since last year. 
sideration by the meeting of the state of the |Of these, 27 were in the Quarterly Meetings of 
Society, as developed in the answers to the| Lancashire and Yorkshire, 2 were in Scotland, 
Queries. * * * * and 5in Ireland. * * * asin 
One Friend thought the answers as to a| Sixth-day.—Meetings for -worship were, as 
growth in the trath were encouraging, and the | usual, held in the morning. The Yearly Meet- 
fewness of exceptions to the Query on love was | ing re-assembled at 4 P. M. It was proposed by 
also alluded to. * * * * Robert Charleton (who acted as clerk in Joseph 
Another believed the true and adequate re-|Thorp’s absence) that the early portion of the 
medy for the deficiencies in the answers to the | sitting should be occupied by such observations 
first and other Queries would be found in the} on the state of the Society, as want of time might 
love of Christ. When this love, flowing from|have precluded any from making on the pre- 
the habitual contemplation of the goodness of! ceding evening. Some expression followed from 
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several Friends, but their remarks were mostly | 
of a general character ° . ° a 

The reading of the Epistles from other Yearly 
Meetings was then commenced. There was no 
epistle from Philadelphia, but one was received 
from the Western Yearly Meeting newly estab- | 
lished. The subject of slavery was not promi- 
nently alluded to in the Epistles from America, | 
with the exception of that from New York, which | 
stated that an address had been presented to the 
legislature, and that a deputation of Friends had | 
had interviews with some of its leading members 
on the subject. * * ' . * 

In a postscript to the Epistle from Indiana, | 
that Yearly Meeting stated that under a concern | 
on account of the present state of our Society in | 
America, it had separated a Committee to unite | 
with any such as might be appointed by the | 
other American Yearly Meetings, with the view 
of endeavoring to promote the harmony of the 
whole brotherhood of Yearly Meetings. This | 
postscript gave rise to many remarks. Two 
Friends thought that some notice of it might well 
be taken by the Committee on-whom it would | 
devolve to answer this Epistle. More doubt was 

| 


* Ms 


expressed on the matter by others, and it was 
stated that two, at least, of the American Yearly 
Meetings held since that of Indiana, had declined 
to follow its example. The Yearly Meeting de- 
cided to give no direction on the subject to its 
Committee. The continued absence of any com- 
munication from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
was then brought before our notice by a Friend, 
who, though deeply feeling for the state of that 
meeting, could not see that we could at present 
do any thing more for the purpose of renewing 
the intercourse. * . ° . . 

Some remarks followed on the establishment 
of the new Western Yearly Meeting, a Friend 
remarking, that from private communications, it 
appeared to him to have been set up in a manner 
and under circumstances which indicated the ex- 
tension of the Divine blessing. It was stated that 
a paragraph on the subject would appear in the 
report from the Meeting for Sufferings, which re- 
port it had been intended to read before sepa- 
rating. It was now, however, too late to allow 
of this; and it was decided to adjourn to eleven 
on Seventh-day morning. 

The large Committee met at the close of the 
meeting, and appointed sub-committees for the 
preparation of answers to the Epistle from Ire- 
land, and to those from America. 

(To be continued.) 


—@—_ 


Carlyle says, “ men do less than they ought, 
unless they do all that they can.” 


Content :— 
Let this plain thought those ingrates strike, 
Who still, though blest, new blessings crave ; 
That we may all have what we like, 
Simply by liking what we have. 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING OF MINISTERS AND 
ELDERS. 


The gathering of this body seemed rather 
smaller as to numbers, than in some by-past years ; 
and the only stranger in the ministry present was 
our friend Susan Howland. 

After a considerable time of solemn silence, a 
Friend was engaged in supplication, that the pre- 
cious covering under which the meeting had com- 
menced, evidencing the Divine presence to be 
with us, might continue through the remainder 
of the sittings, and craving the Divine blessing 
on all. Another Friend soon afterwards was 
also engaged in prayer. 

The Answers to the Queries appropriate to this 
portion of the Society were gone through at this 
sitting ; and many instructive and valuable re- 
marks were made upon them by a number of 
Friends, which seemed to have a cementing and 
encouraging effect; whilst at the same timea 
sense prevailed as to the comparatively moderate 
extent of efforts for “ the spreading of the Truth ;” 
in connection with which, the Scripture declara- 
tion was impressively adverted to :—‘ Thou hast 
given a banner tothem that fear Thee, that it 
might be displayed because of the Truth.” 

Adjourned near two, to balf-past four. 


Se cond-day afternoon.—Soon after assembling, 
Susan Howland, in a brief, but interesting com- 
munication,informed the meeting that the religious 
serviceto which she had believed herselfeailed, 
and for which New England Meeting had libera- 
ted her, was nearly accomplished ; and after re- 
counting her labors, and her having been favored 
to visit all the meetings of Friends and those 
professing with them, and mostly also in their 
houses, both in the meetings constituting the 
Yearly Meeting of London, and similar parties 
ou the continent of Europe, she could now re- 
verently adopt the language :—* Return unto thy 
rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath dealt bounti- 
fully with thee.” Considerable expression of 
sentiment followed, in appreciation of her service, 
and, in particular, how acceptable had been her 
extensive engagement in the visiting of families; 
as also her diligence and faithfulness, and her ex- 
emplary walk while in this country. A commit- 
tee was appointed to prepare a return certificate 
for Susan Howland, and bring it to a future sit- 
ting. 

The case of John Yeardley next occupied the 
attention of the meeting; this dear Friend hav- 
ing, at last Yearly Meeting, been liberated for 
religious service in Asiatic Turkey, and the 
Armenian churches there, in conection with which 
the minute, &c., of last year was read. A very 
interesting letter from a missionary in Constanti- 
nople was read, telling of his excellent services, 
and messages among them. Many testimonies 
were borne by Friends to his devotedness and 
faithfulness, even to the laying down of his life, 
if so permitted, whilst abroad ; and his eventual 
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return, as it were, to close his days so soon after 
his arrival, was adverted to with much feeling. 

The sitting concluded after prayer had been 
offered. 

Adjourned till ten to-morrow morning. 

Third-day, 17th of 5th month.—A large por- 
tion of the time was occupied after the opening 
of the meeting this morning, in further remarks 
on the labors and character of John Yeardley. 

Priscilla Green then gave, on returning her 
certificate, a detailed account of her religious 
service in America, from the time of landing 
there until her departure. It was interesting to 
be informed of the openness with which she and 
her companion had been received by numbers of 
the body termed “ Hicksites,”’ wherever they 
went. In some places, meetings were appointed 
specially for these parties, and great tenderness 
of spirit was manifested by some of the younger 
class in particular. Priscilla Green acknowledged, 
that through weakness of body and mental dis- 
couragement at times, she had been helped to 
her own grateful admiration ; and that strength 
had, invariably, been vouchsafed in the needful 
time. Her cup seemed to run over with the 
feeling of thankfulness, forthe merciful Divine 
condescension extended to her tribulated mind. 

Mary Nicholson, in a more brief, but equally 
impressive communication, followed ; fully uniting 
in what had been expressed by PriscillaGreen in 
regard to the feeling manifeste! by the “ Hick- 
sites,” observing that “the seeptre of love” 
seemed largely extended towards those of that de- 
scription. 

It appeared that the service of these Friends in- 
cluded no small proportion of engagement in 
visits to the families, as well as to many not in 
membership. Several Yearly Meetings they at- 
tended twice, and the return certificates given 
them were ofa cordially affectionate character. 
The unity and sympathy of the meeting towards 
our returned Friends were largely expressed, and 
a very appropriate minute was read by the 
clerk, embodying the substance of these commu- 
nications ; the reading of which summary brought 
much fresh feeling over the meeting. 

When this business was disposed of, the pros- 
pect of future labor, as expressed in recent letters 
from Robert and Sarah Lindsey, was brought 
into notice by a verbal communication from the 
Meeting for Sufferings. These dear Friends are 
yet, or rather were when they wrote, in the Uni- 
ted States, but were about to sail to California, 
and thence to the Sandwich Islands. On their 
return home, they would probably visit some of 
those places in Australia where Robert Lindsey 
had been before, where there are numbers long- 
ing to see himagain. A short minute was drawn 
up, to be sent to Robert and Sarah Lindsey, ex- 
pressive of the continued sympathy and kind re- 
membrance of them by Friends in this their col- 
lective capacity, as well as by many individuals ; 
which, it is believed, may tend to encourage them 
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when far separated from any under our name in 
foreign parts.—Adjourned to such time as the 
Yearly Meeting may appoint. 

The three sittings have been remarkable through- 
out for a flow of harmony, and a chaste liberty of 
expression, both in testimony and supplication, 
which, together with the sense of much solemni- 
ty, seemed to evidence that they were indeed 
very precious seasons of Divine favor, and calling 
for heartfelt gratitude. 

The concluding sitting took place on Seventh- 
day morning, the 28th in somewhat reduced num- 
ber. Our friend Susan Howland, was engaged 
at some length in religious communication, 
and found liberty for such expression as was ap- 
propriate to a concluding opportunity. In what 
was afterwards expressed by several Friends, re- 
marks and exhortation, suited to the members of 
this meeting in their respective stations, were 
more fully offered than we have observed in some 
former years. 

Our Friend Susan Howland’s return certificate 
—not overlooking the acceptable company of her 
sister, Lydia Congdon, whilst with her—was full 
and cordial. 

As in the preceding sittings, the same chaste 
freedom of utterance, with several offerings in 
prayer, tended to mutual comfort and encourage- 
ment; and the concluding minute well embodied 
that acknowledgment of Divine favor which had 
been sensibly felt throughout.—British Friend. 


LOSS OF APPETITE IN SPRING. 

The decline of appetite in spring is not the 
symptom, or the effect of disease; it is, as it 
were, the wise forethought of a sleepless instinct 
which puts out its blind feelers ahead to clear 
away danger. Iustinet, that wonderful, impal- 
pable thing, the agent of Almighty power, the 
instrament of love Divine ; its lesson is that the 


| body does not require so much food, heuce the 


desire for it is taken away ; and if men could only 
be induced to read that lesson ar.ght, to practice it 
by simply eating according to the appetite, by 
not going to the table if they did not * feel like 
taking anything” and then resolutely wait until 
the next meal, and at no time eating an atom, 
unless there were a decided de-ire for it,—if 
such a course were judiciously pursued, the spring 
time would be to us a waking up to newness of 
life as it is to the vegetable world. But instead 
of thus co-operating with our instincts, ‘* we 
take something,” bitters, pills, anything that 
anybody advises as good fur “ whetting up the 
appetite.” 

It acts like a charm, we speak loudly in its 
praise, and a dozen more are induced to follow 
the example. But svon the bubble bursts. Na- 
ture was only drugged, her voice was hushed 
only to wake up a little later to find her ward 
prostrated by serious, and as to old persons often 
futal sickness. To avoid spring diseases, then, 
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abate the amount of food eaten at least one-third 
and work or exercise with a proportionate delib- 
eration.— Dr. Hall 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 25, 1859. 


Lonpon YEARLY Meetinec.—We copy this 
week, from the British Friend and the London 
Friend, an account of the proceedings of the 
late Meeting of Ministers and Elders in London, 
and some extracts from an extended Report of 
the Yearly Meeting. It may be observed that 
although a difference of sentiment existed in re- 
gard to the expediency of certain proposed disci- 
plinary changes, the discussions, with slight ex- 
ception, were marked by true Christian charity 
and forbearance; and both public and private 
statements agree that the meeting was favored to 
consider the various important subjects which 
came before it, in much harmony, and to experi- 
ence from time to time, the prevalence of the 
love of Christ. 

The change in the Marriage Regulations, as it 
was introduced in the proposition from York Quar- 
terly Meeting last year, and subsequently recom- 
mended by the London Conference, was adopted 
by the Yearly Meeting, and direction was given 
to the Meeting for Sufferings to endeavor to ob- 
tain such an alteration in the existing Marriage 
Act, and to frame such other regulations as the 
change rendered necessary or advisable. 

The proposed omission of the last clause of the 
Fourth Query was again very fully and deliber- 
ately considered, and while it was clear that the 
preponderating feeling was in favor of adopting 
the Report of the Conference, yet inasmuch as 
many estimable Friends continued to dissent, and 
the Committee re-appointed last year to consider 
if any alteration was desirable in the arrange- 
ments for conducting the business of the Yearly 
Meeting, recommended a general revision of the 
Queries, which was agreed to, the subject was, 
with much unanimity, referred to that Commit- 
tee. It was also decided that the women’s Que- 
ries and those of the Meetings of Ministers and 
Elders, should be included in the revision, and 
that the Committee should be at liberty to pro- 
pose any change in, or addition to, the Advices, 
which might be rendered desirable in consequence 
of the revision of the Queries. 


After alluding to some variety of sentiment in 
the Yearly Meeting, in relation to the expedien- 
cy of certain measures, a beloved Friend writes, 
in a private letter, “We were favored to see a 
large, united body, earnest for the support of gen- 
uine Christianity, unadulterated by the sins of 
Rome, and the short-coming of Luther. The 
Ministry also was sound and edifying, with some 
hopeful young ministers, so that I could unite 
with some of the fathers, in saying, after the 
meeting was over, “‘ well, [ am much less fearful 
than when we met together; I believe we have 
left things much better than we found them.” 

It is also satisfactory to find the editors of the 
British Friend expressing themselves very much 
inclined to unite in sentiment with their valued 
Friend, the Clerk, in his hopeful view regarding 
the state of Society, as expressed in his remarks 
when about to read the concluding minute of 
the Yearly Meeting. 


—— 


New Eneitanp Yearty Merrina.—We 
have not yet received a particular aecount of the 
proceedings of this meeting, which opened at New- 
port, R. 1., on the 13th inst., and closed Fifth-day 
evening the 16th. We learn, however, that the 
meeting was considered to be of more than usual 
comfort and edification. There was throughout 
a most harmonious exercise, and the young peo- 
ple appeared to be much interested. A Friend 
who attended the Meetings of Ministers and 
Elders, describes them as very remarkable sea- 
sons. He thought they had manifest tokens of 
Divine regard, and that the wisdom of truth had 
plainly guided them in judgment 


———— 


Rerurn or Susan Hownanp.—We learn 
that our dear friend Susan Howland arrived in 
good health, at Boston, from Liverpool, in the 
steamship Europa, on the afternoon of the 15th 
New 
England Yearly Meeting being then in session, 


inst., and reached Newport in the evening. 


she returned the certificate granted her for the 
religious service in which she has been engaged. 
She has visited all the Meetings of Friends con- 
stituting the Yearly Meeting of London, and al- 
so the meetings of those professing with us on 
In addition to this, 
she has been favored to perform the service, 


the continent of Europe. 


never, we believe, before attempted, of a visit to 
all the families of Friends, and those professing 
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with them in England, embracing neni 6000 Obadiah eee the son of Moses, 


visits. It appears from the account of the Yearly | 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders in London, 
which furnished her with a “ full and cordial ” 
return certificate, that she could reverently adopt 
the language, “ Return unto thy rest, O, my 
soul, for the Lord hath dealt bountifully with 
thee,” and that her friends appreciated her ser- 
vices, expressing, in particular, how acceptable 


had been her extensive engagement in the visit- 


ing of families. 


+ —~t08r - 


Marriep, on the 13th of 4th month, at Centre 
Meeting, Johnson County, Iowa, Joun W. Cook, son 
of Edward C. and Lois Cook, to Minus C., daughter 
of Isaiah and Nancy Stanley, all of that County. 


+ <2 — 


HAVERFORD ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The third annual meeting of the Association will 
be held at Haverford College, on Third day, 7th mo., 
12th, 1859. 

The business meeting commences at 4 o’clock, P. 
M., and the public meeting, at which an address will 
be delivered by Charles Taber, of New Bedford, at 7 
P. M. 

Trains from Philadelphia, stopping at Haverford 
Station, leave the depot, at Eleventh and Market Sts. 
at 7.15 and 11 o’clock, A. M., and 2 and 4.30, P. M. 
Returning, leave the College at 8.40, P. M. 

All ex-students and friends of the Institution are 
invited to attend the public meeting. 

D. Scuiz, Jr., Secretary. 


———— 


For Friends’ Review 


RE-UNION OF THE ALUMNI OF THE FRIENDS’ 
SCHOOL AT PROVIDENCE. 


The meeting of the old scholars of the Friends’ 
School at Providence, held at Newport on Second- 
day, the 13th inst., was one of the most inter- 
esting and delightful assemblages in which we 
have ever partic ipated. This sterling institution 
has now been permane ntly ests tblished for forty 
years, and it is estimated that during that pe riod 
some forty-five hundred pupils have enjoyed its 
instructions. The first Yearly Meeting School 
in New England was opened at Portsmouth, on 
Rhode Island, in 1784, and continued in opera- 
tion for four years, but was “ discontinued for 
want of adequate income.” In 1814 Moses 
Brown, a contributor to the funds of the Ports- 
mouth School, and from that time a warm and 
untiring advocate of the permanent establishment 
of such an institution, gave the Yearly Meeting 
a lot of land conté 1ining about forty- th ree acres 
in the vie inity of Providence, prese nting a 
healthy and agreeable site for the buildings re- 
quired. Subscriptions were taken up with such 
Success that a house was built, and the school 
actually opened on the first of the year 1819. 
Among the many liberal benefactors of the Insti- 
tution, honorable mention should be made of 


who, besides 
many other large donations, bequeathed to its 
funds the sum of one hundred thousand dollars. 

From its first foundation, the upward progress 


of the Institution has been nearly uniform, and 


it is now universally acknowledged to be in all 
respects one of the best schools in New England. 
It has enjoyed the services of many eminent and 
accomplished teachers, among whom it may not 
be invidious to mention Dr. John Griscom, 
afterwards Professor in the University of New 
York, and Moses A. Cartland. That the labors 
of its founders and its officers have been blessed 
in their results upon the minds and characters 
of its pupils, new evidence, if it were needed, 
was afforded abundantly by the recent convention. 
The men and women who assembled from various 


| parts of the country to pay homage to their Alma 


Mater, were children of whom any institution 
of learning might well be proud. 

The convention held two sessions, in the after- 
noon and evening, in Aquidneck Hall, and was 
attended by at least one thousand persons. Dr. 
Pliny Earle, of Leicester, Mass., presided in a most 
felicitous manner. Letters were read from Moses 
A. Cartland and Samuel J. Gummere, former 
teachers of the school. Addresses full of feeling, 
and characterized by wit, and sense, and heart, 
were made by twenty old teachers and students, 


|many of them eminent in the church and in 
' the State. 
jand sportive, were offered by three graduates. 
| Several of the speakers were not members of the 
Society of Friends; but they evinced an attach- 


Contributions in verse, both serious 


ment for many of our peculiar principles which 


was imbibed at the school, and of which some of 


them have given good evidence in the battlefield 
of life. Theye xemplify the wisdom of the liberal 
provision made by the judicious and worthy 
Friends who founded the Institution, by which 
its doors have from the first been open to mem- 
bers of other communions than our own. The 


'speeches were marked by their high tone, their 


excellence, and their variefy; and the amount 
of ability of various kinds which they displayed 
was very striking. No report would do justice 
to the interest of the proceedings. The gravity 
of age and the vivacity of youth were happily 
blended, and all the proceedings were conducted 
“ decently and in order.” The desire seemed to 
be general that it might be profitable to us all to 
look back to the days of our childhood, and 
seriously ask ourselves how far we have been 
faithful to the lessons of wisdom which it was 
then our privilege to receive. It was also felt 
that we owe a debt of gratitude to the Institu- 
tion from which we received our early instrue- 
tion, which can only be paid by our contributing 
to extend and perpetuate her usefulness. The 
preamble and resolution re ported by the business 
committee, of which Charles Taber of New Bed. 
ford was chairman, happily illustrate the spirit 


| Which actuated the meeting.They are as follows : 
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‘* Whereas, We acknowledge with gratitude our 
feelings of indebtedness to those departed worthies, 
by whose liberality and wisdom the institution 
at which we were educated was founded and en- 
dowed; and 

‘* Whereas, We remember, with regard, our early 
Teachers, and those venerable Friends, (some of 
them no longer living,) whose disinterested labors 
and conscientious care contributed so much to the 
fulfilment of the designs of the founders, as well as 
to our own comfort and improvement; and 

‘* Whereas, We believe that the capacities of the 
School as an agent for good, and the benefits result- 
ing therefrom, are destined to increase in the natural 
development of the principles on which the Institu- 
tion was founded ; therefore 

** Resolved, That we, the former students of ‘New 
England Yearly Meeting Boarding School,’ do hereby 
organize an ‘Alumni Association,’ on the basis of 
our good feeling for each other, and of our early 
friendships, and our desire to promote the dignity, 
the interests and the purposes of the institution.”’ 


ALUMNUS. 


—-—~+0 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PEACE SOCIETY 
IN LONDON. 

The forty-third anniversary of the Peace So- 

ciety was held at Finsbury Chapel, on the evening 

of the 17th of Fifth month. Owing to the re- 


cent lamented decease of Joseph Sturge, Joseph 
Pease was called to the chair. 
was quite full. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, 


The large edifice 


said he felt deeply the solemn occasion of placing 
himself in the chair. It was but three days ago 
that he transmitted to the Vice-President of this 
Society the announcement that his late friend 
Joseph Sturge would that night, and at that 
time, occupy the chair. In being required by 
their Committee to take the place of that gentle- 
man, he felt it was almost impossible. Joseph 
Sturge was his friend; he honored him ; but he 
had put on immortality. Why did he say this? 
It was but comparatively a few days ago, when 
on the last journey which their friend made, ap- 
parently feeling the sinking of his vital powers, 
there was about him an air of Christian, child- 
like simplicity, which, combined with his previous 
character as a peace-maker, who was specially 
promised the kingdom of God, was evidence 
that he was ripening for the everlasting company 
of the Prince of Peace in the eternal king- 
dom of the God of Peace. This was the com- 
fort of his surviving friends and admirers, 
and it should be an incentive to their own ex- 
ertions. On all occasions like the present it was 
their duty to consider what they were met to do, 
and what they were. If it was presumed that 
they were met there to canvass the merits of the 
contest on which the nations of the earth were 
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they had to do was to ask their Committee what 
they had done in the past year in propagating 
those great and sacred principles of permanent 
and universal peace which, he trusted, every one 
within these walls was prepared to support. He 
had always been careful on such occasions, for 
he fully recognized what was incumbent on a 
true member of the Peace Society, which re- 
quired that every man should fully embrace and 
believe the principles of it himself, as to the 
wrong of all war. He hoped they would show 
their appreciation of the earnest and zealous |a- 
bors of the Society, that the young would be 
animated, that the Committee would feel renew- 
ed confidence, and that, with the assistance of 
their friends, the cause of true Christian peace 
would be found to progress, and that they would 
soon see the day—in which many of them so 
firmly believed—when the kingdoms of this 
world should become the kingdoms of the Prince 
of Peace. 

Samuel Bowly, of Gloucester, in rising to move 
the first resolution, said he never came on a plat- 
form with such feelings as he did that evening. 
He felt almost as if he were unable to speak, 
because he had to speak of a subject which was 
very near to his heart. He had lost one of his 
personal friends, and the world had lost one of 
its most noble Christian philanthropists. They 
had lost a great man; not a man of very great 
intellect or ability, but a great man, nevertheless, 
whose greatness was in his goodness. He had 
known him long, and worked with him in various 
philanthropic undertakings ; and he never met 
with a more unselfish man. But it was not for 
them to eulogise their dear departed friend, for 
perhaps there was nothing for which he himself 
would have shown so much dislike ; but he felt 
it right to uphold to their young people the 
power of grace that made him (Joseph Sturge) 
what he was. He held in his hand a letter he 
received from his dearson to announce the death of 
his father, and it was his privilege to sit and talk 
with him within twelve hours of his departure 
from this world, and he would long remember 
with unspeakable comfort the moments during 
which they conversed on the subject of the 
Peace Society meeting. To see Joseph Sturge 
and his children, was a picture of domestic hap- 
piness! but when he looked on Europe, and the 
state of Europe at the present time, and thought 
how domestic happiness over the land would 
be destroyed, his heart sunk within him, and he 
could only offer up his fervent prayer to God 
that He might avert so terrible a calamity. He 
stood before them not to make a speech, but to 
bear testimony to an honored friend ; and he 
could not do so without proclaiming the wish of 
that friend’s heart, that, as he felt his power de- 


entered, he for one should not have been there. 

If they were met to draw distinctions between | clining, some of those young people he (Samuel 
the nations asking their freedom, and subordi-| Bowly) beheld around him might rise up and 
nate princes begging to be preserved in their|carry on the work in which he had been en- 
absolutism, he would not have been there. What | gaged. The mantle of Joseph Sturge had fallen, 
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and he called on those young people presenttotake | by mediation, records its solemn conviction, in 


it up. Let them not envy the honors of military 
men, but let them envy a higher and a greater 
honor, and he confessed he should wish one no 
greater than the heartfelt tears that would be 
shed over the grave of Joseph Sturge. But his 
feelings were too great for him to enlarge, and 
he would therefore simply close by reading the 
resolution that had been put into his hands :— 

“ That this meeting has learned with profound 
sorrow and regret the sudden decease of their 
honored and beloved friend, Joseph Sturge, 
President of the Peace Society. While record- 
ing their deep sense of the singular excellence 
and beauty of his life and character, and their 
high appreciation of his eminent and extensive 
usefulness in the service of God and man; and, 
whilst most painfully conscious of the irreparable 
loss they have sustained in the withdrawal from 
among them of his wisdom in council and his 
energy in action, they desire to bow in humble 
submission to the will of Providence, and to de- 
rive from this solemn event an additional stimulus 
to diligence and devotedness in the promotion 
of that hallowed cause of peace on earth and 
good-will among men, to which so large a portion 
of his life, labors and talents was habitually con- 
secrated.”’ 

R. Charleton, of Bristol, seconded the resolu- 
tion. He would feel it quite impossible to say 
more than just a word or two, after what had 
been stated by the last speaker. He had secarce- 
ly ever been more deeply conscious of a feeling 
of bereavement and loss than the day before 
yesterday, when he heard of the removal of their 
departed friend. For many years it had been 
his privilege to enjoy an intimate friendship with 
Joseph Sturge, and he esteemed it a matter of 
much thankfulness that he should have been 
permitted to be so often with him. He might 
remark that what had impressed him long and 
very much respecting Joseph Sturge, was not 
only the earnestness and zeal to which reference 
had been made, but so much Christian modesty 
and humility, and an entire absence of everything 
like self-seeking. He was a sincere, earnest and 
humble Christian ; and, therefore, much as they 
might mourn his loss, as it regarded themselves 
and the cause they were met to promote, they 
could not doubt that through the merits and 
mediation of their Redeemer, in whom all his 
hopes were founded, he had been permitted to 
enter into perfect and eternal happiness. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

The second resolution, as follows, was adopt- 
ed :-— 

“That this meeting cannot but regard the war 
that has just broken forth in the south of Europe, 
between three professedly Christian nations, as a 
reproach to civilization and a seandal to Chris- 
tianity ; and, while acknowledging with gratitude 
the strenuous and prolonged efforts made by our 
own Government to adjust the matter in dispute 


accordance with that already so generally ex- 
pressed by the country, that it is both the interest 
and duty of England to observe a strict policy of 
non-intervention, and to abstain, not merely from 
overt and immediate acts of war, but from all 
entangling engagements and alliances which may 
endanger our being ultimately involved in the 
conflict, and from such menacing demonstrations 
of force as must tend, by stimulating warlike 
passions at home, and exciting suspicion and 
animosity abroad, to bring about the very evil 
which the nation so earnestly and unanimously 
deprecates.” 

George Thompson, who rose to move the next 
resolution, prefuced his remarks by an allusion to 
his recent severe illness, which, although it left 
him in a serious condition, still allowed a large 
amount of physical and mental energy, even 
greater than he ever anticipated, and he proceed- 
ed to say that this was not all: the death of his 
friend Joseph Sturge was a heavy blow. Were 
he only addressing those immediately around 
him on the platform, he would not dilate on his 
long and saint-like career, but there must be 
others who knew less of Joseph Sturge’s labors. 
It was twenty-nine years since he (George Thomp- 
son) was first associated with him, and assisted by 
him in the advocacy of the cause to the advance- 
ment of which Joseph Sturge labored and died, 
and in which he was crowned with glory, honor 
and immortality. If he (George Thompson) was 
with him when the nation demanded that men 
should be free, he also was with him when he 
asserted that food should be free. When the 
unenfranchised demanded their rights, then also 
Joseph Sturge was with them to show that that 
philanthropy which was exerted on behalf of the 
physically enslaved could also reach the politi- 
cally enslaved. They all knew it was not his 
(George Thompson’s) plan to flatter the living, 
or to canonise the dead; but when a man lived 
for mankind he ought also to have the gratitude 
of mankind. Like his illustrious prototype 
Howard, Joseph Sturge had traversed continents 
and navigated seas in the interest of mankind, 
and when the world mourned his loss, his friends 
need not be niggardly in their tribute of respect 
to his memory. But he was gone. Amongst 
the emancipated slaves of the various countries, 
among the Bands of Hope in England, aye, in 
the hovels of the Finlander, from every country 
where suffering could be sympathized with or 
relieved, there would be an echo of the voice 
they were uttering of lamentation and mourning 
that so good a man had been removed. 

The resolution he had to move was :— 

“That this meeting cannot fail to recognize in 
the deplorable events by which Europe is now 
distracted, 2 solemn and instructive illustration 
and confirmation of the views always held and 
promulgated by the Peace Society, as to the im- 
policy and danger of great standing armaments, 
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the maintenance of which has grown into a sys- 
tem of chronic rivalry between the professedly 
Christian powers of Europe. This meeting is 
of opinion that the peace of Europe has been 
sacrificed, and the nations exposed to all the 
horrors of a desolating and sanguinary war,— 
not because of political difficulties, incapable of 
pacific solution, but because of the existence of 
those vast armaments, continually thrust forward 
by rival dynasties to threaten and coerce each 
other ; to obstruct and counteract diplomacy ; and 
to claim ultimately for the umpirage of brute force 
a result which could only be satisfactorily obtain- 
ed under the guidance of reason, forbearance and 
conscience.” 

Edmund Fry seconded the motion, which was 
put and carried. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated 
the proceedings.— Herald of Peace. 


-—— —<@-— _ 


THE SLAVEHOLDERS’ CONVENTION AT BALTI- 
MORE. 


Baltimore, June 9. 

The Maryland Convention, to consider the 
question as to the best means of regulating the 
free negro population, met again this morning 
The hall was crowded, and much interest was 
manifested in the proceedings. 

James Alfred Pearce, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Kesolutions, submitted the report and 
resolutions of the majority. 

The following is the substance of the report 
and resolutions submitted by the majority of the 
committee :— 

They state that a number of resolutions were 
submitted to them by members of the Conven- 
tion, all of which they considered and discussed 
as carefully as the time allowed. Two subjects 
of primary importance occupied most of the 
committee’s time. These were the proposed ex- 
pulsion from Maryland of free negroes, now re- 
siding in the State, and the policy adopted by 
the Legislature in 1831, of placing restraints 
upon manumission, and the necessity of additional 
legislation to give vitality and vigor to the law 
of that year; which, probably from the imper- 
fection of its details, has fallen into disuse. 

In regard to the first of the questions, the 
committee came to the conclusion that it was 
highly inexpedient to undertake any measure for 
the general removal of the free black population 
from the State, and that the best interests of the 
State, and of that class of people too, require 
only the enforcement of the statutes on this sub- 
ject already existing, and of such additional laws 
as seem to be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of the former Legislatures, and make these peo- 
ple orderly, industrious and productive. 

By the last census, this class of the population 
numbered about 74,000. Within the last’ nine 
years, it is estimated that by natural causes and 
manumissions the number had reached over 
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80,000. The existence of so large a number of 
blacks in the midst of a slaveholding State is 
believed to be of itself an evil, and this evil is 
readily perceived to be greater when it is con- 
sidered that a portion of them are idle, vicious 
and unproductive. 

This, however, is not the case with the 
majority of them, and their removal would, as 
the committee believe, be a far greater loss than all 
the evils the people of Maryland eversuffered from 
them. Their removal from the State would de- 
duct nearly fifty per cent. from the household 
and agricultural labor furnished by the people of 
this color, and indispensable to the people of the 
State. 

It would produce great discomfort and incon- 
venience to the great number of householders. 

It would break up business, and destroy the 
property of large numbers of land owners and 
land renters—a class whose interests are entitled 
to as much consideration as those of any other 
portion of our citizens. It would be harsh and 
oppressive to those people themselves. It would 
violate the public sentiment, which is generally 
not only just, but kindly, and would probably 
lead to other evils, which the committee forbear 
to mention. 

We are satisfied that such a measure could not 
receive legislative sanction, and would not be 
tolerated by the great body of the people of 
Maryland, even with that sanction. The com- 
mittee, therefore, cannot recommend their expul- 
sion from the State ; still more unwilling should 
they be to favor any measure which looked to 
their being deprived of the right of freedom, 
which they have acquired by the indulgence of 
our laws and tenderness of their masters— 
whether wise or unwise—or which they have in- 
herited as a birthright. 

On the other proposition as to the restraints 
upon manumission, the committee think that the 
policy in this matter, adopted by the act of 
1831, was wise and proper. That act provided 
for the compulsory removal of all blacks manu- 
mitted after the passage of that law ; provided for 
the appointment of a board of three managers, 
who should be members of the Colonization So- 
ciety, whose duty it should be to remove such 
people of color as should become free in the 
State hereafter; required clerks of the courts 
and registers of wills, to inform this Board of 
managers of every manumission by deed or will, 
within five days after its record; required the 
board of managers to notify the Colonization So- 
ciety, and arrange with them for the removal of 
each manumitted slave to Liberia. If the So- 
ciety declined to do so, the Board was to remove 
them to some other place out of the State, with 
their consent; and if they refused to leave the 
State, then the Sheriff of the county was to be 
notified by the Board, and thereupon it was the 
duty of the Sheriff to arrest and remove them 
beyond the State. Thus it was evident that the 
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policy of the State in 1831 was the compulsory Judge Mason, another member of the commit- 


removal from the State of slaves manumitted 
after the date of the act, with a view to prevent 
the too great and rapid increase of this part of 
our population. The committee see no reason 
for discarding this policy now, but believe that 
the same reasons which influenced the Legisla- | 
ture of 1833 may exist in greater force. 

After further discussing this point, the report 
concludes with recommending the following. 
resolutions, Viz. :— 

Resolved, That this Convention considers any 
measure for the general removal of free blacks | 
from the State of Maryland impolitic, inexpedi- 
ent, and uncalled for by any public exigency 
which could justify it. 

Resolved, That the free negro population should 
be well and thoroughly controlled by efficient laws, 
to the end that it may be orderly, industrious and 
productive. 

Resolved, That for the purpose of diminishing 
as far as possible the evils which proceed from 


| 


tee, said that he did not agree entirely with the 
report of the majority. 

Col. Sothoron said his view was that the 
Legislature should enact a law to prevent eman- 
cipation. 

After a protracted debate, the majority resolu- 
tions were adopted almost unanimously, and the 
Convention adjourned sine die. 


46 ——_____— 


NEW WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS. 
(Concluded from page 653.) 


Bodies in the spheroidal staté differ amazingly 
from the same bodies, even while displaying 
merely their ordinary properties. Take liquids, 
as defined by Liebig. “ Liquid bodies,” says the 
celebrated chemist of Giessen, “ assume the form 
of the vessels which hold them; their molecules 
are very moveable. When they are at rest, their 
surface becomes horizontal.’”’ A _ vessel filled 


with ordinary liquid of a temperature differing 


an excessive and increasing free class of negroes, | from its own, gradually acquires the temperature 
the policy of the State, declared in 1831, should | of the liquid, while the liquid acquires the tem- 
be reaffirmed, and such amendments be made to perature of the vessel; in short, an equilibrium 
the act of that year as will give to it active force, | of temperature is rapidly established between 
such as will either prohibit emancipation alto- | them. But an equilibrium of temperature can- 
gether, or compel the prompt removal from the | not be established, and is never established, be- 
State of those emancipated ; and that the Legis- | tween bodies in the spheroidal state and the 
ture should be asked to review and amend the | vessels which contain them. This default of 
laws relating to free negroes and to emancipa- equilibrium alone suffices to prove that the pres- 
tion, so as to remedy all the defects of a system ent theories respecting heat are defective and 
which time and experience have disclosed. incomplete. M. Boutigny tells us that a body 
Resolved, That a committee of be ap-| isin the spheroidal state when its temperature re- 
pointed to submit the views of this Convention, |mains fixed or unchanged upon a surface with 
and to ask appropriate legislation by the General | which it has no contact, and the temperature of 
Assembly. ‘which surface may be raised indefinitely. Re- 
F. W. Jacobs, of Worcester county, presented ciprocally, that is, turning the definition the 
the views of a portion of the minority, being a | other way, all bodies whose temperature remains 
written address, going over the whole ground | unchanged while resting on a surface with which 
and detailing the grievances of the slave owners | they have no actual contact, and the temperature 
of Maryland, and the pernicious influences of; of which surface may be raised indefinitely, are 
free negroism on the population generally. in the spheroidal state. This definition, com- 
He advocated the prohibition of emancipation, | prising the general fact to which the title of the 
and the passage of laws for the gradual extinc- | spheroidal state has been given, after years of 
tion of free negroism. He alluded to the ten-| persevering research, is based upon certain cha- 
dency of the northern and western States to | racteristic principles and fundamental properties, 
legislate against free negroes. He also alluded ' a few of which may be briefly indicated to the 
to the interference of the Methodist Episcopal | reader. The name itself is derived from the 
church of the north in the matter, and was very rounded form assumed by matter on a surface 
severe on the New York Christian Advocate, | heated to a certain temperature. 
touching its strictures on the Convention held| But the temperature of the vessel, in which a 
at Cambridge, and its attempts to threaten with | body is made to pass into the spheroidal state, 
the ecclesiastical cowhide, the Methodists of, must be proportionally higher, according as the 
Maryland, if they countenanced the present| boiling point of that body is higher. Now, 
movement. He avowed himself a Methodist,| water in the spheroidal state evaporates fifty 
but repudiated, in strong language, any at-|times more slowly, even in a capsule heated to 
tempt at ecclesiastical interference with the do- two hundred degrees centigrade, than it does b 
mestic institutions of the south. ebullition in the ordinary state of liquid, namely, 
F. W. Jacob’s minority report concluded with at one hundred degrees merely. The tempera- 
resolutions asking of the Legislature the enact- ture of bodies in the spheroidal state is always 
ment of laws compelling the free negroes to leave lower than their boiling point, whatever may be 
the State or to be sold for life. ithe temperature of the vessel containing them. 
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M. Boutigny, combining these facts with the | 


proportional law for water which he discovered, 
succeeded in solving the singular problem: 
Given a place at a white-heat, to congeal water 
therein instantly. Our own distinguished chem- 
ist, Faraday, has with the greatest facility effect- 
ed, in virtue of the spheroidal state, a bold ex- 
periment which appears to have been first 
imagined by M. Boutigny; it is no less than 
the congelation of mercury inside a red-hot 
crucible. He first heated to redness a platina 
crucible; he put into it some ether, then some 
carbonic acid, and into this mixture in the 
spheroidal state he plunged a metallic capsule 
containing about thirty-one grammes of mercury, 
which was forthwith solidified in the course of 
two or three seconds. It was marvellous to be- 
hold mercury, plunged into a red-hot crucible, 
come out again frozen toa solid lump. Such a 
feat as this last, however, performed by the aid 
of carbonic acid, cannot be undertaken without 
danger by any but the most practised hands 
Bodies in the spheroidal state possess the 
property of almost absolutely reflecting (which 
implies a casting-off, a not-receiving of) radiated 
heat. This very remarkable property of such 
bodies; that is, that they absolutely refuse to 
take in caloric from without, unless communicated 
by actual contact, confirms the bold hypothesis 
of the age; namely, that which Herschel first 


put forth respecting the temperature and physi-|a 


cal constitution of the sun, almost proving that 
our great central globe of fire is habitable by 
beings like ourselves. 

All bodies are capable of assuming the 
spheroidal state. 

There is no contact between bodies in the 
spheroidal state and the surface which throws 
them into that condition. The light of a candle 
and the electric spark are visible, of course, in a 
darkened room, between the spheroid and the 
heated metal plate. Azotic acid in the spheroi- 
dal state, however concentrated, does not attack 
the hot silver surface on which it rests, although 
it would immediately corrode a slip of cold silver 
presented to it. The fact of non-contact can be 
further illustrated by an experiment which may 
almost be called astronomical. A nearly plane- 
bottomed silver capsule is heated, and on it is 
poured a quantity of water, sufficiently consider- 
able to form a very flattened ellipsoid. An iron, 
or better, a solid silver cylinder of something 
less than half an inch in diameter, is brought to 
a white-heat and plunged into the middle of the 
ellipsoid, which (contact being impossible) forms 
around the cylinder a ring, which has been com- 
pared, rightly or wrongly, to the ring of Saturn. 
Maupertuis broached the opinion that the ring 
of Saturn consisted of congealed water, which 
was received in its day as a great absurdity. 
With the silver cylinder (to avoid the oxide 
which clings to an iron surface) and with water 


deeply colored black or blue, the results of this 
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experiment became still more precise and re- 


| markable. 


By another experiment, as simple as it sounds 
strange, M. Boutigny resolves the paradoxical 
problem: Given a vessel (a small, very thick, 
hollow, hemispherical bow! of silver), to fill it 
with water without wetting it, and to make 
the water boil by cooling the vessel which con- 
tains it! 

The brilliant experiment of the combustion 
of iron in oxygen gas isa common spectacle 
at lectures on chemistry. In it the globules of 
melted oxide are observed to traverse the water 
contained in the jar, and to become incrusted in 
the very substance of the glass. In explanation 
of this phenomenon, it is generally stated that 
the temperature of the globules is so exceeding- 
ly high, that, after passing through the stratum 
of water, they still retain sufficient heat to eat 
into the glass, which they cause to suffer a par- 
tial fusion. Now, it is quite true that the tem- 
perature of these globules of oxide of iron is 
very high; and it is so, because they pass 
through the water without being wetted by, or 
coming in contact with, it; and that is the rea- 
son why they are able to penetrate the glass by 
melting it. If the hot drops of oxide of iron 
were made to pass through a deeper stratum of 
water, they would become wetted during their 
course, of which fact notice would be given by 

peculiar hissing sound, and they would fall to 
the bottom of the jar like leaden shot. 

Those common learned toys, Prince Rupert’s 
drops, or the “larmes Bataviques,” whose sud- 
den disruption on the pressure of their tails is 
so curious and startling to young beginners, are 
globules of melted glass thrown into a vessel of 
cold water. These Batavian tears remain incan- 
descent, for a certain time, without the water's 
giving any sign of ebullition, at least at the com- 
mencement of the experiment. 

Blacksmiths are fond of making a display, 
which consists in throwing a few drops of water 
upon a mass of glowing metal, and then striking 
it forcibly with their hammer at the spot where 
those drops are lodged. The consequence is a 
violent detonation. It is certain that the blow 
establishes a contact between the iron and the 
water. The detonation is probably caused by 
the sudden transformation of the spheroidal 
water into steam; and the iron itself is polished 
clean, as if its oxide were mechanically removed 
by the exploding vapor. 

There are feats performed even by villagers, 
such as licking a red-hot poker with the tongue, 
or taking the heated end in the hand without 
being burnt, which are inexplicable, unless re- 
course be had to the properties of bodies in the 
spheroidal state. But the theory of such phe- 
nomena is very simple, and accords with the 
laws which have been already detailed. The 
moisture of the tongue or hand, passing into the 
spheroidal state, prevents all actual contact be- 
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tween the metal and the flesh. That fact may 
be considered as positively established. If there 
be no real contact, a burn can only be made by 
radiated heat, which must be confessed to have 
enormous power in the cases of which we are 
speaking. But if radiated heat is thrown off by 
reflection from bodies in a spheroidal state (which 
it is), the result is asif it did not exist at 
all, and the operator escapes without injury. 
Perhaps also the vital force may have some in- 
fluence in the preservation of organic living 
tissues; for, there exists between animated na- 
ture and bodies in the spheroidal state this very 
remarkable affinity, namely, the invariability of 
their temperature, or their stable equilibrium in 
respect to caloric. The list of similar surprising 
phenomena is far from being exhausted. It is 
impossible, in the limited space allowed to this 
article, to do more than indicate the innumerable 
and extraordinary tricks which spheroidalized 
materials can play. Moreover, these sort of ex- 
periments are not always without danger. For 
instance, if you were to plunge your finger into 
melted metal at the moment when it was about 
to become solid, you might have it caught in a 
burning trap, or a small quantity of metal might 
remain sticking to it when you drew it out; 
either of which accidents would inflict severe 
pain, and something worse. 

The spheroidal state of water is one of the 
principal causes of the fulminating explosions of 
steam-boilers. Attentive study of the cause of 
these terrible explosions has led to the invention 
and execution of a completely new system of 
steam generation, which is equally applicable to 
the smallest powers, such as those of half-a-horse, 
as to boilers on the largest scale. The small 
boilers constructed on this system fill up a gap 
which hitherto existed in the arts, by creating a 
workman-power, a domestic-power engine; and 
the study of matter in the spheroidal state, even 
if it had produced no other result than this, would 
have fully justified M. Boutigny’s perseverance 
in the path which he has determined to pursue. 
And when we add to the remarkable phenomena 
already mentioned, the suspension of chemical 
action and the fixity of temperature in bodies in 
the spheroidal state, the immense scope and ap- 
plicability of this new branch of physics will be 
at once appreciated. That it has not been taken 
up before is almost a matter of astonishment; for 
the leading phenomenon must have been ob- 
served from the highest antiquity,—from the 
appearance of man himself upon the earth. The 
first attempts of Tubal Cain to heat a flint, a bit 
of granite, or a morsel of ore, on which he let 
fall a few drops of water by accident or design, 
must have shown him those drops passing into 
the spheroidal state. Nevertheless, there exists 
no tradition that the facts were known to an- 
tiquity, unless allusion be supposed to be made 
to them by Solomon; “The fire had power in 
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water forgat his own quenching nature.” The 
words, however, are equally applicable to Greek 
fire, potassium, and other highly inflammable 
substances. In latter times, glass-makers became 
acquainted with this property of water, and ap- 
plied it to their art in a very ingenious manner ; 
but, it was not till the middle of the last century, 
that the phenomenon was really observed with 
scientific views, and that nearly simultaneously, 
by Eller and by Leidenfrost. Since then it has 
been more overladen with error than illustrated 
by close investigation, until M. Boutigny de- 
voted his attention to it, more or less, every day 
for the last twenty years. And now we catch a 
glimpse of an immense cirele of discovery, com- 
prising natural philosophy, chemistry, geology, 
probably astronomy, perhaps even universal 
nature. 

For the exploration of this boundless field for 
investigation, the life of one man, however 
energetic, is insufficient. It will be something 
if, two or three generations hence, a more precise 
degree of knowledge shall have been attained. 


0 —_ 


A VOICE OF THE DEPARTED. 


I shine in the light of God ; 
His likeness stamps my brow ; 

Through the valley of death my feet have trod, 
And I reign in glory now. 


No breaking heart is here, 
No keen and thrilling pain, 

No wasted cheek, where the frequent tear 
Hath rolled, and left its stain. 


I have reached the joys of heaven ; 
I am one of the sainted band ; 

To my head a crown of gold is given, 
And a harp is in my hand. 


I have learned the song they sing 
Whom Jesus hath set free, 

And the glorious walls of heaven still ring 
With my new-born melody. 


No sin, no grief, no pain; 
Safe in my happy home, 

My fears all fled, my doubts all slain, 
My hour of triumph ’s come. 


Oh friends of mortal years, 
The trusted and the true, 

Ye are waiting still in the valley of tears, 
But I wait to welcome you. 


Do I forget? Oh no; 
For memory’s golden chain 

Shall bind my heart to the hearts below, 
Till they meet to touch again. 


Each link is strong and bright ; 
And love’s electric flame 

Flows freely down, like a river of light, 
To the world from whence it came. 


Do you mourn when another star 
Shines out in the glittering sky ? 

Do you weep when the raging voice of war 
And the storms of conflict die? 


Then why do your tears run down, 
Why your hearts so sorely riven, 

For another gem in the Saviour’s crown 
And another soul in heaven ? 
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MEMORY. 


A pen—to register ; a key— 

That winds through secret wards, 
Are well assigned to Memory 

By allegoric bards. 


As aptly also, might be given 
A pencil to her hand ; 

That, softening objects, sometimes even 
Outstrips the heart’s demand. 


That smooths foregone distress, the lines 
Of lingering care subdues, 
Long-vanished happiness refines, 
And clothes in brighter hues; 


| 


i 
| 


Yet, like a tool of Fancy, works, 
Those spectres to dilate, 

That startle conscience, as she lurks 
Within her lonely seat. 


O! that our lives which flee so fast, 
In purity were such, 

That not an image of the past 
Should fear that pencil’s touch. 


Retirement then might hourly look 
Upon a soothing scene; 

Age steal to his allotted nook 
Contented and serene. 


With heart as calm as lakes that sleep 
In frosty moonlight glistening ; 
Or mountain rivers, where they creep 
Along a channel smooth and deep, 
To their own far-off murmurs listening. 
Worpswortu. | 
— ~ee 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrorgan.—English advices are to the 8th inst. 

The Austrians made a desperate effort to retake | 
Palastro, on the morning of the 31st ult., but they | 
were repulsed and afterwards pursued by the Sardin- 
jans, who captured eight guns and took a thousand | 


prisoners. ‘The Austrians retreated across the Ticino, | 
which was afterwards crossed by the Allies, at Tur- 
bigo and Buffalora, after a severe conflict. 

A terrible battle took place on the 4th inst., at 
Magenta, twelve miles from Milan, between the Allied | 
army and the Austrians, the former nnmbering 
130,000 men, and the latter, 150,000. The reports 
are conflicting, but there seems little room to doubt 
that the advantage was greatly on the side of the 
Allies. i 

The carnage was dreadful, the loss of the Austrians 
being reported at 25,000, and that of the Allies, | 
12,000. General Epinasse was killed, and Marshal 
Canrobert mortally wounded. 

The people of Milan have revolted, and declared in 
favor of the King of Sardinia, and the Austrians have | 
evacuated the city, leaving their cannon and treasure 
behind, in the precipitancy of their retreat. The, 
Municipality of siilan has presented an address to 
Victor Emmanuel. | 

According to late accounts, Varese had been taken 
by the Austrians, but was afterwards retaken by | 
Garabaldi, who also held possession of Como. The 
Valteline was in insurrection, and the town of San- 
drio had declared for the King of Sardinia. 


EncLanp.—The Queen delivered her opening speech 
to Parliament on the 7th inst. She laments the 
breaking out of the war, and announces her determi- 
nation to preserve strict neutrality. 

In the House of Commons, the Liberals moved an 
amendment to the address in reply to the Queen’s 


j 


speech, declaring that the ministers do not possess 
the confidence of Parliament. D’Israeli announced 
to Parliament, that the question of reform would be 
postponed until the next session. The Commander- 
in-chief of the British army has issued a circular, 
authorizing the commanding officers of regiments and 
depots to introduce athletic games and gymnastic 
exercises among the troops, and offering to hire the 
grounds and to supply the apparatus necessary for 


the purpose. 


France.—The Emperor has given orders for the 
construction of flat-bottomed boats, to be used in 
landing troops from ships of war, and in navigating 
the rivers of Italy. 


Russta.—Prince Gortschakoff has issued a circular 
to the Russian envoys, at the Courts of Germany, de- 
claring, that if Germany aids Austria, the equilibrium 
wi | be destroyed. 


Turkrey.—The latest intelligence states, that a re- 
volt throughout European Turkey was regarded as 
imminent. 


Inp1a.—The towns of Neeraoow and Nuggur, as well 
as the village of Kaswa, all in the Nuggur Parker dis- 
trict, were occupied by British troops between the 
Ist and the 4th ult., and the Rana of Nuggur, with 
his followers had fled to the Kalinwur hills, adjoin- 
ing Nuggur, which the British forces had invested. 

The vessels engaged in laying the Red Sea Tele- 
graph Cable were within 300 miles of Aden, and the 
working of the cable was entirely satisfactory. 


Mexico.—Advices from Vera Cruz are to the 9th 
inst. Miramon had suppressed the revolt of the 
priests, arrested and sent away their leaders, impri- 
soned Zuloaga, and confiscated the duties at Vera 
Cruz. The Marques expedition against Morelia had 
been repulsed, but the town had been ravaged, and 
the women whipped to force them to reveal the trea- 
sures supposed to be concealed there. 


Uran.—Late accounts indicate an approaching out- 
break among the Mormons—capitalists and merchants 
in Utah became alarmed by the hostile preparations 
going on around them, and sent adeputation to Gov. 
Cumming, to call his attention to the subject. The 
Governor dispatched an agent to make the proper in- 
vestigations. 


Since the above was in type, news from Europe to 
the 1lth inst, have been received. The account of 
the victory of the Allies at Magenta is confirmed 
but Gen. Canrobert was not wounded, as was report- 
ed. Tne Austrians at last accounts, were still in 
retreat It is stated that 40°0 of the prisoners cap- 
tured by the French were Italians, who had been 
placed by the Austrians in the front ranks and threat- 
ened with death if they did not fight. The annex- 
ation of Lombardy to Piedmont has been declared. 
Garabaldi continues everywhere successful. 

The motion of want of confidence in the Ministers 
has been carried in the English House of Commons. 

The Red Sea Cable broke and was lost when with- 
in sixty miles of Cape Sidero. 

The insurrection in the Turco-Sclavonic provinces 
was spreading. 

Dr. G. Bailey, editor of the National Era, at Wash- 
ington, died on board the steamer Arago, on the 
5th inst. 

A meeting of the Atlantic Telegraph Company had 
been held. A new Board of eight members was ap- 
poin‘ed, with authority to add four to their number 
and to early carry into effect the agreement with the 


| government, and the issue of new £5 shares to the 


extent of £600,000 was sanctioned, to enjoy a pre- 
ferential dividend of eight pet cent. 





